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According  to  the  farmers'  intentions  reported  about  February  I,  1945  a  decrease 
of  4  percent  is  indicated  in  purchases  of  baby  chicks,  conpared  with  1944.  Egg  prices 
for  the  next  few  months  probably  will  continue  above  last  year,  and  with  arnple  feed 
supplies  it  is  unlikely  that  the  number  of  chicxens  raised  in  1945  will  decrease  nore 
than  4  percent.  Based  on  past  relationships,  this  nay  result  in  a  slight  decrease  in 
the  nunber  of  hens  and  pullets  on  farns  at  tne  end  of  1945,  comoared  with  December  31. 
1944. 


STATISTICAL  SUMMARY 


AVERAGE 

1943 

1944 

1945 

CURRENT 

MONTH 

ITEM 

UNIT 

AS  PERC 

tXT  OT 

PERIOD 

DECEMBER 

JANUARY 

DECEMBER 

T  A  Nil  ARV 

U  C  \-  E>  ITIL>  t  R 

JANUARY 

YEAS 
EARLIER 

AVER- 
AGE 

Million 

1934-48 

343.  7 

3  40 

7 

435.7 

449.3 

418.9 

4 17  . 9 

93 

123 

Number  of  eggs  laid  per  ben   

Mimber 

19  84-48 

6.  34 

7 

55 

7  .  49 

9.98 

8.09 

9.92 

99 

131 

Total  farm  production^  of  eggs     •  .  •  • 
Stocks,   eggs,  D.    S. ; 

Mil.  doz. 

1984-48 

18  4 .  2 

216 

3 

27  1.9 

37  3.  6 

28  2  .  2 

345.  5 

9  2 

160 

19  84-  43 

6  10 

207 

67  5 

765 

411 

30  1 

39 

145 

1,000  case 

1984-48 

1,  99  1 

1  589 

2,  7  27 

2,  179 

4,  425 

2,  6  58 

122 

167 

lt000  case 

1984-48 

2,  600 

179  5 

3,  40  2 

2,  944 

i,  8  36 

2,  959 

10  1 

165 

Mil.  lb. 

45.  8 

42.6 

107.6 

107  .  3 

252 

ipparent  egg  disappearance,  civilian: 

Total  shell  egg  equivalent  

Mil.  doz. 

1934-43 

24  2.  0 

OAR 

j 

306 . 7 

316.  2 

314.7 

350  .  2 

111 

142 

Dried  egg  production  

Mil.  lb. 

21.  1 

21.  6 

10 .  2 

1 — " 

Commercial  hatchery  operations: 

Bggs  set   

Mi llion 



46.  3 

115.8 

48  .  2 







Million 

19  34-43' 

18  .  4 

31 

o 

29 . 6 

48 .  2 

34.  2 

50  .  6 

105 

163 

Receipts 

1934-43 

Poultry,  dressed,   (onr  markets    .  .  . 

Mil.  lb. 

66.0 

24 

0 

59.  4 

27  .  5 

5  4.8 

29.6 

108 

123 

Mil.  lb. 

1939-43 

5.7 

f 

4.7 

3.  4 

3.8 







Mil.  lb. 

19  39-43 

9.0 

1 2 

4 

14.0 

10  .0 

2.  3 







Poultry,   lire.   Midwest,  per  plait  .  . 

1,000  lb. 

1934-43 

21.  5 

a 

g 

25.  3 

15.  6 

19 '.  4 

8.  3 

53 

86 

Foul  (kens),   live,   Midwest,  per  plant 

1,000  lb. 

19  34-43 

11.  4 

7 

i 

14.  5 

11.6 

13.8 

6.6 

57 

93 

Tonag  stock,   lire,  Midwest,  per  plant 

1,000  lb. 

1934-43 

9.8 

2 

g 

10.  3 

3.  6 

5. 2 

1.  4 

40 

50 

Stocks,  pool  try- 

Mil.  lb. 

1934-43 

14.  2 

12 

5 

14.  2 

14.7 

7 . 6 

4.9 

33 

39 

Mil.  lb. 

1934-43 

14.9 

12 

g 

20  .7 

20.7 

15.  5 

11.  5 

55 

90 

Roasters   

Mil.  lb. 

1934-43 

35.7 

31 

g 

42.  0 

41.8 

32.9 

25.  3 

6  1 

80 

Mil.  lb 

1934-43 

30 .  0 

25 

o 

68  . 7 

69.7 

89.  3 

58  . 7 

8  4 

235 

Turkeys  

Mil.  lb. 

19  34-  43 

33.  3 

38 

9 

36  .  6 

48.  3 

7  2.6 

7  4.2 

154 

19  1 

Ducks 

Mil.  lb. 

19  34-43 

5.  1 

3 

7 

2.  4 

2.  2 

8.6 

1.7 

77 

459 

Miscellaneous  and  unclassified    •  •  • 

Mil.  lb. 

1934-43 

26 .  2 

23 

5 

41.5 

42.  6 

47.5 

39  .  4 

9  2 

168 

Mil.  lb. 

1934-43 

159.6 

148 

0 

226.  2 

240.0 

269.0 

215.7 

90 

146 

Prices  receiTed  by  farmers: 

Cent 

1934-43 

30 .  6 

23 

7 

44.9 

34.6 

44.  5 

41.0 

1 18 

17  3 

Bggs,  parity  price  per  dozes2  .... 

Cent 

1934-43 

37 .  6 

28 

g 

44.  2 

36.  1 

44.  2 

37  .  4 

10  4 

130 

Percent 

1934-  .3 

8  1 

8  1 

102 

96 

10  1 

1 10 

115 

136 

Cent 

19  34-43 

14.7 

15 

g 

24.  4 

23.9 

24. 1 

24.  2 

10  1 

155 

Chickens,  parity  price  per  pound    .  . 

Cent 

19  34-48 

15.  5 

15 

o 

19  . 0 

19 .  2 

19 .  5 

19  .  6 

10  2 

131 

Chicker  ,   percentage  of  parity    .  .  . 

Percent 

19  34-43 

100 

98 

123 

124 

124 

123 

99 

126 

Cent 

1939-48, 

23.  1 

19 

g 

33.  3 

32.  4 

34.  6 

34.  4 

106 

176 

Turkeys,  parity  price  per  pound      .  . 

Cent 

19  39-48 

20  . 6 

19 

24.0 

24.  2 

24.  6 

24.8 

102 

128 

Turkeys,   percentage  of  parity      .  .  . 

Percent 

1939-43 

99 

110 

139 

134 

141 

139 

10  4 

126 

ill  farm  commodities  (19  10-14=  DO) 

Index  no. 

19  34-43 

126 

1 16 

196 

19  6 

200 

20  1 

10  3 

173 

Chickens  and  eggs  (1910-14=  1001 

Index  no. 

1934-43 

141 

I  10 

187 

178 

189 

199 

112 

17  2 

Wh  >lesale  prices,  Chicago: 

Bggs,   standards,   per  dozen3         .  .  . 

Cent 

1933-42 

27  .0 

22 

g 

40  .7 

34.9 

41.  6 

38  . 7 

111 

159 

Lire  henry  bens,   per  pound  .... 

Cent 

19  39-43 

19.  2 

19 

c 

23.  6 

24.0 

25.  6 

26 . 0 

108 

133 

Cent 

, n  OA  jo 

19  39-48 

21.0 

19 

1 

26.  9 

27 .  5 

4 

4 

Cent 

19  49-43 

21.4 

19 

g 

26 . 9 

27.  5 

27.  4 

29  .  5 

107 

149 

Lire  roasters,   heavy,  per  poind     .  . 

Cent 

19  89-48 

20 . 9 

22 

2 

26 . 9 

27  .  5 

29.0 

29  .  5 

107 

133 

Wholesale  prices,  New  Tork: 

Dressed  broilers,    26-10  pounds  per 

Cent 

1984-48 

25.  9 

24 

2 

37 .  5 

37.5 

37.6 

4 

32.  1 

86 

133 

Dressed  roasters,   48-64  pounds  per 

Cent 

1984-43 

25.0 

25 

2 

37 .  5 

37 .  5 

37 .  6 

4 

3  2.  1 

86 

127 

Dressed  fowls,   48-64  pounds  per 

Cent 

1(34-48 

22.  9 

2  2 

4 

33.  5 

33.  5 

33.6 

4 

28 . 6 

8  5 

128 

Cash  farm  income: 

Mil.  dol. 

19  89  -  4  8 

1,  157 

8  39 

1,  69  2 

1,  536 

1,  704 

1,  660 

10  2 

186 

Poultry  and  eggs  

Mil.  dol. 

1989-48 

137 

80 

225 

'  147 

'  221 

177 

120 

221 

Price  ratios: 

ib.  feed 

1989-43 

13.  4 

13 

5 

12.  0 

12.  1 

s 

B 

~~~ 

"~ 

Chicago,  ligkt  roaster-feed  .... 

lb.  feed 

1989-48 

13.  2 

14. 

12.  1 

12.  1 

13.  1 

13.  1 

108 

9  3 

It.  feed 

19  34-43 

15.8 

12 

7 

15.  5 

11.8 

15.7 

14.  3 

121 

113 

Lb.  feed 

19  84-48 

8  .  1 

8 

0 

8 .  4 

8.  2 

8.  5 

8 .  5 

10  4 

106 

Lb.  feed 

1984-43 

10 .  5 

9. 

6 

11.5 

11.  1 

12.  2 

12. 0 

108 

125 

Lb.  feed 





12.  6 

9.7 

12.  6 

11.5 

1 20 

Dollar 



3.  54 

3.58 

3.  54 

3.54 

199 

Peed  coat  per  cvt. ,   farm  ponltry  ration 

Dollar 

1934-48 

1.  42 

1. 

35 

2.  23 

2.  26 

2.  16 

Wholesale  food  prices  (  1986-89  =  K)0) 

Index  no. 

1934-48 

106 .  8 

10  2 

0 

13  3.5 

132.  6 

133.  4 

Retail  food  prices  (B86-89  =  W0) 

Index  no. 

1934-43 

107  .  3 

103. 

0 

137.  1 

136.  1 

137.4 

— 





Prices  p 4xi d  by  f&nn^rs  including  Inter- 

est  and  tales  (1»»-14=  DO)      .  .  . 

Index  no. 

19  34-48 

136 

131 

167 

168 

17  1 

17  2 

10  2 

131 

Retail  prices  IBLS: 

Roasters,   dressed,   per  pound       .  .  . 

Cent 

1934-43 

33.  1 

31 

9 

44.7 

44.9 

45.0 

Bgga,  atrictly  fresh,  per  dozen      .  . 
Hon  agricultural  employees  compenea- 

Cent 

1934-48 

38.8 

45 

2 

63.9 

54.  3 

66.9 

Index  no. 

1934-48 

137.6 

117 

5 

254.  1 

253.  5 

27  6  .4 

Hind  of  month.     Froitn  eggs  converted  to  case  equivalent. 


Adjusted  for  seasonal. 

3Fresh  firsts  November  and  December  1933-42  Average.     Standards,   44  pounds,  December  1944,   January  1945. 
4A11  varieties,   weights  not  quoted. 
5No  quotations. 
6Revi  sed. 
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SUMMARY 


Egg  producers  probably  will  receive  higher  prices  for  most  months  in 


19^5  than  they  received  in  corresponding  months  of  19*+')-.    This  will  "be  due 


to  a  strong  consumer  demand  with  continuation  of  a  high  level  of  consumer 
income,  and  a  reduction  in  egg  production  of  about  10  percent  compared  with 
last  year.    Military  procurement  probably  will  "be  somewhat  larger  in  19^5 
than  in  19UU.    The  demand  for  new  supplies  of  dried  egg,    because  of  current 
large  stocks,  is  not  expected  to  be  as  strong  as  in  the  previous  year,  but 
the  supply  of  eggs  available  for  dehydrating  purposes  probably  will  be  less 
this  year  than  last. 

Supplies  of  poultry  meat  declined  seasonally  during  January  and 
February.    Wholesale  prices  of  chickens  were  at  ceilings,  and  demand  for 
chickens  exceeded  supply  by  a  wide  margin.    Because  of  large,  mili tary  pro- 
curement, high  consumer  income,  and  smaller  supplies  of  red  meats  than  in 
19UU,  no  immediate  change  in  this  situation  is  in  orospect.     To  aid  the 
military- in  obtaining  needed  supplies  of  canned  poultry  (turkey  and  chicken), 
WEO-125  was  issued,  effective  February  lU.     This  order  sets  aside  all  canned 
items  for  sale  to  designated  governmental  agencies,  and  restricts  use  of 
eviscerating    plants     for  other  than  canning  ourposes. 
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Based  on.  intentions  as  of  February  1,   farmers  expect  to  purchase 
k  percent  fewer  baby  chicks  for  farm  flocks  in  19^5  than  in  19HH  and  also 
intend  to  grow  g  percent  more  turkeys.     Feed  supplies  at  present  are  ample,  and 
for  the  current  marketing  season  feed  prices  probably  will  average  slightly 
"below  those  of  the  19^3"*^  marketing  year.  .    .    ..  •  •  • 

Commercial  hatchery  output  in  the  areas  in  and  surrounding  the  large 
"broiler  producing  territories  continued  to  increase  over  last  year*  :  In  the 
New  England,  Middle  Atlantic,   and  South  Atlantic  States,   increases  in  commer- 
cial hatchings  of  H3,  12,   and  J>h  percent,  respectively,  were  reported.  However 
commercial  hatching  for  farm  flock  replacement  purposes  was  below  that  of  last 
year,  probably  "because  of  the  relatively  low  egg  prices  received  during  most  of 

For  the  first  time  in  5  years,  the  January  farm  egg  production  declined 
from  that  of  the  previous  January.     Accounting  for  an  8  percent  decrease  in  egg 
production  was  a  7  percent  smaller  number  of  layers  on  farms  and  1  percent  drop 
in  the  rate  of  lay.    Prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  in  mid-January  aver- 
aged 1+1.0  cents  per  dozen,  110  percent  of  parity,  and  6. U.  cents  above  last  year 
Wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  most  grades  of  eggs  since  January  15  have  been 
firm  at  or  near  ceiling  levels.     Per  capita  egg  consumption  has  continued  at  a 
record  rate.    Dried  egg  purchases  "by  WFA  for  January  and  February  deliveries 
were  smaller  than  in  the  corresponding  months  of  the  past  3  years. 

The  inventory  value  of  poultry  on  farms  January  1,  19^5>  w&s  the  second 
highest  on  record,  being  exceeded  only  by  that  of  last  year.     The  number  of 
chickens  on  farms,   511  million  birds,  was  89  percent  of  January  1,  19^U. 
Turkey  numbers  were  slightly  below  the  7.6  million  birds  on  January  1  last  year, 
but  the  number  of  breeder  hens  on  hpnd  was  at  a  record  of  U.7  million  birds', 
6  percent  above  January  1,  IShh. 

—  February  21,  19^5 
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OUTLOOK 

BACKGROUND .-  Egg  prices  during  19Ul,  1942,   and  19U3 
rose  under  the  impetus  of  strong  wartime  demands. 
This  was  reflected  in- an  increasing  number  of  chickens 
raised  each  year,   and  the  93^  million  chickens  raised 
in  19^+3  was  a  record  number.     However,  in  19^4,  be- 
cause of  burdensome  egg  supplies  and  relatively  low 
egg  prices,  the  number  of  chickens  raised  was  one- 
fifth  less  than  in  19^-3*     As  a  result  the  number  of 
hens  and  pullets  on  farms  January  1,  19^5  9  per- 

cent less  than  on  January  1,  1944. 

Farmers  Intend  to  Purchase  Fewer  Baby 
Chicks  in_  19U5  Than  in  19^4 

Based  on  reports  from  crop  correspondents,  farmers  intend  to  -purchase 
approximately  4  percent  fewer  baby  chicks  in  19^5  than  in  1944.  Especially 
pronounced  are  the  declines  in  the  West  Forth  Central  and  Rocky  Mountain 
regions,  where  a  10  percent  decrease  in  purchases  is  indicated.    The  East 
North  Central  area  reports  that  a  decline  of  S  percent  in  purchases  of  baby 
chicks  will  take  place.     In  these  three  areas,  extensive  price  support 
activities  were  in  operation  during  1944. 

On  the  other  hand,  farmers  intend  to  increase  b,aby  chick  purchases 
in  those  areas  where  the  demand  for  eggs  in  1944  was  relatively  strong, 
and  where  at         present  it  appears  that  requirements  will  be  fairly  large  — 
the  Pacific  Coast,   the  South  Atlantic,   and  Middle  Atlantic  regions.  In 
those  regions  increases  of  6,  7>  '°n(i  10  percent,  respectively,   are  indicated. 
The  New  England  area  indicated  a  decrease  of  6  percent  in  chicks  to  be 
bought ,  while  the  East  South  Central  and  West  South  Central  regions 
showed  a  decline  of  4  percent  in  intentions  to  purchase.     Since  the  in- 
tentions report  is  as  of  February  1,   actual  purchases  will  vary  from  the 
intentions  depending  on  developments  during  the  hatching  season. 

Factors  affecting  actual  purchases  are  the  prices  of  eggs  and  feed 
as  they  affect  the  egg-feed  price  ratio,   the  chicken-feed  price  ratio, 
and  some  psychological  factors  which  cannot  be  measured.     Although  the 
poultry  products-feed  price  relationships  will  probably  continue  to  be 
favorable  for  increasing  the  number  of  chickens  raised,  offsetting  factors 
will  probably  be  the  marketing  difficulties,  especially  transportation, 
and  the  relatively  low  -prices  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  during  the 
early  part  of  1944.     Thus,  it  appears  that  the  intentions  might  be  taken 
as  a  good  indication  of  the  number  of  chicks  to  be  purchased  in  1945  • 

Because  of  farm  hatchings,  yearly  changes  in  the  number  of  chickens 
raised  vary  from  the  number  of  those  purchased.    The  proportion  of  chicks 
hatched  by  commercial  hatcheries  ha.s  been  increasing.     In  19^3 >  ^4  per- 
cent of  the  chicks  hatched  came  from  commercial  hatcheries.     This  compares 
with  3^-  percent  in  193*+* 
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Comparisons  of  intentions  to  purchase  with  actual  performance  are 
as  follows: 

Table  i.-  Intended  purchases  of  "baby,  chicks 'compared  with 

estimated  number  purchased  as  percentage  6Jf  intentions, 
and  number  of  chickens  raised. 


Year 


193? 

1939 
19U0 
iSkl 
19  ^2 
19U3 
iSUk 
19U5 


Intended 
purchases 


1/ 


Percentage  of 
previous  year 

108 

10s 

96 

109 

112 
116 

23 

96 


Estimated 
purchases 


Percentage 
of  intentions 

105 
100 

93 
105 
105 
102 

99 


Number  of 
chickens  raj  sed 
Percentage  of 
previous  year 

108 
107 
29 
116 
111 
llg 

go 


l/  Based  upon  reports  from  Crop  Correspondents  as  of  February  1 


Civilian  Demand  for  Eggs 
to  Remain  Strong 

Per  capita  egg  consumption  in  19^  is  estimated  at  3^9  eggs  per 
person,  2  percent  above  19^3  <n-n<l  51  eggs  above  the  pre-war  (1935-39)  aver- 
age-.   For  19^5  it  is  expected  that  egg  consumption  will  be  moderately 
higher  and  probably  will  reach  between  355         3^0  eggs  per  capita.  This 
record  egg  consumption  will  probably  result  from  a  combination  of  factors: 
(l)  a  continuation  of  a  high  level  of  national  income,   (2)  reduction  in 
civilian  supplies  of  meat  in  19^5  from  19^  amounting  to  about  10  percent. 
Although  accurate  data  are  not  available  as  to  the  substitution  of  eggs 
for  meat,  it  is  believed  that,   in  view. of  shortages  of  meat,   some  aubstitu 
tion  does  take  place. 

Military  procurement  of  eggs  during  the  oast  few  months,  as^indicat 
by  market  reports,  has  been  rather  heavy,  probably  ahead  of  the  previous 
year.    Unless  there  is  an  abrupt  end  of  war  in  Europe,  military  procure- 
ment probably  will  continue  large. 

Although  additional  possible  outlets  have  recently  been  indicated 
for  dried  egg,   the  demand  for  new  supplies  of  dried  egg  has  not  been  as., 
strong  as  in  the  previous  year.     T'.TA  top  Purchase  price  for  dried  whole 
eggs  for  February  delivery  w*s  6.5  cents  below  the  ceiling  level,  while 
last  year  the  ceiling  price  of  $l.lg5  per  pound,   f.o.b.  Hew  York  basis, 
was  paid.    As  of  February  ij,  I9U5 ,  purchases  for  February  19^5  delivery 
amounted  to  U.U  million  pounds  compared  with  27  million  pounds  for 
February  19^-U  delivery  on  the  comparable  date  in  19UU» 
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Table  2.-  Purchases  of  dried  whole  egg  by  the  War  Food  Administration 
through  February  17,  19^5»  by  months  scheduled  for  delivery 


Year 

Jan .  1 

Feb.  ; 

Mar .  [ 

Apr.  \ 

Mpy  } 

June  [ 

July  ; 

Aug.  [ 

Sep  t .  [ 

Oct.; 

Nov.  ' 

Dec.  [ 

Total 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil . 
lb. 

Mil . 
lb. 

Mil . 
lb. 

Mil . 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb. 

Mil. 
lb . 

19^2 
19^3 

11. u 

7.2 
26.  k 

6.1 

12.9 
20.1 
27.0 
k.k 

13.1 
12.6 
IS. 3 
.2 

13.  k 
21.  k 
27.7 

18.3 
17.2 
27.0 

17.5 
10.9 
26.1 

18. 5 
19.6 
2U.8 

19.2 
19.9 
31.5 

19.2 
16.1 
2U.2 

22.0 
16.U 
20.  k 

25.3 
20.1 

12. S 

15.8 
28.1 
7.6 

206.6 
209.6 
273. 0 

Conditions  Favorable  For  Fgg 
Prices  to  be  Above  Last  Year 

With  a  prospective  reduction  in  egg  production  in  19^5  °f  3  to  12 
percent,   and  with  civilian  consumption  averaging  close  to  5  percent  above 
last  year,    conditions  are  favorable  so  th^t  farmers  will  probably  receive 
higher  prices  for  eggs  than  in  19^«    However,  WFA  dried  egg  procurement 
and  price-support  policies  nay  affect  this  situation. 

Since  more  than  enough  eggs  will  be  available  to  meet  all  demands  for 
shell  and  frozen  eggs  during  the  next  k  months,   including  normal  storage 
demand,  prices  paid  for  dried  egg  and  the  quantities  purchased  will  be  impor- 
tant factors  effecting  farm  egg  prices.    Recently  Amendment  2  to  RMPR  333 
was  issued  which  revised  dried  whole  egg  ceiling  "rices  from  those,  in  effect 
last  year.     This  revision  resulted  in  a  lowering  of  the  ceiling  prices  by 
3  cents  for  March  through  June  to  $1.12  rer  pound,  f.o.b.  New  York.  On 
that  basis,  it  is  estimated  that  dried  egg  manufacturers  could  pay  about 
$9.60  per  case,  or  32  cents  a  dozen,  for  eggs  in  the  midwest.    Past  relation- 
ships indicate  that  this  would  result  in  an  average  farm  price  of  about  3° 
to  32  cents  per  dozen  in  the  flush  production  season.    During  the  second 
quarter  of  \^kk,  farmers  received  an  average  of  27  cents  for  eggs  —  90  per- 
cent of  parity. 

Poultry  Suppl i e s  to  Remain  Far  Short 
of  Demand 

Marketings  of  poultry  meat  will  decline  seasonally  for  the  next  few 
months  and  will  be  materially  less  than  last  year,  reflecting  the  20  percent 
decline  in  number  of  chickens  raised  in  19UU  compared  with  19^+3 •  Further- 
more, the  rate  of  culling  orobably  will  not  be  ?s  great  in  early  19^5 
as  in  early  19UU.    Higher  egg  prices  'Till  tend  to  keen  layers  on  farms.  Also 
the  number  of  pullets  available  as  replacement  stock  is  very  low.     The  num- 
ber of  pullets  not  of  laying  age  on  farms  February  1  —  28  million  —  is 
2'6  percent  less  than  a  year  ago  and  the  smallest  number  in  6  years  of  record. 

The  demand  for  poultry  meat  will  continue  strong.    Military  procure- 
ment calls  for  at  le^st  200  to  25O  million  pounds  of  dressed  weight  equiva- 
lent for  the  canned  poultry  program.    Furthermore,  nurchases  of  noultry  by 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  under  WFO  119    averaged  k  million  pounds 
per  week  during  January.     In  addition,  the  military  has  been  procuring 
chicken  meat  in  territories  not  covered  by  T,rF0  119* 
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The  civilian  demand,  in  view  of  smaller  supplies  of  meat  and  favor-  ■ 
able  consumer  income,  will  "be  strong.     Supplies  during  19^5  will  "be  less. 
th;\n  in  19HH,  "by  about  10  "percent,  so  that  demand  will  exceed 

the  supplies  at  ceiling  prices -by  a  wide  margin. 

During  the  summer  of  19^»  "because  of  declines  in  military  nrocure- 
ment  and  large  meat  supplies,  poultry  prices  were  below  ee'ilfng  levels. 
With  the  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  poultry  ejected  to  be  at  1 
ceilings,  farmers  probably  will  receive  somewhat  higher  trices  for  chickens 
in  I9U5  than  in 

Commercial  Chick  Output  Increases  in  Areas 
In  and  Surrounding  "Broiler  Producing 
Territories 

Primarily  lue  to  a  strong  demand  for  chicks  by  broiler  growers, 
commercial  hatchery  operations  in  areas  in  and  surrounding  broiler- 
producing  territories  showed  increases  in  January  1°U5  from  the  previous 
January.     In  th=>  New  England,  Middle  Atlantic  and  South  Ulantic  States, 
there  were  increases  in  commercial  hatchings  of  U^,  12,  and  3*+  percent ,  res- 
pectively. 

The  demand  for  chicks  for  farm  flock  replacement  purposes  during 
January  was  not  so  strong  as  in  the  previous  year.'  This  was  probably  due  to 
the  relatively  low  eg^  prices  during  most  of  19^  and  the  unfavorable  egg- 
feed  price  relationships.     The  e^g-feed  price  ratio  (revised  series) 
for  the  last  6  months  of  19^+  averaged  13.0  compared  with  15.°  for  the 
last  6  months  of  19^3  and  a  10-year  average  ( 193^—^+3)  for  the  period  of  lU.2 

Decreases  in  commercial  h?  tchings  in  January  from  the  previous  year 
amounting  to  26  -oercent  were   sported  in  the  East  North  Central  States. 
The  West  North  Central  States  and  South  Central  States  also  reported  de- 
clines in  hatchings  during  January.     The  greatest  decrease  was  in  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  where  last  year  marketing  problems  made  price- 
support  activities  difficult.     In  those  States  288,000  commercial  chicks 
were  hatched  in  January  If1  ^5  compared  with  1.1  million  in  January  l^kk  and 
the  5-year  (1939-43)  January  average  of  8^8,000.     For  the  United  States 
as  a  whole,  commercial  hatchings  in  January  were  5  percent  above  last  year. 

Correction — Source  of  Baby  Chicks  for 
Commercial  Broiler  Product! on 

In  the  January  issue  of  The  Poultry  and  Egg  Situation  it  was  stated 
that  the    New  England  States  were  the  •primary  source  of  chicks  for  the 
^l-Mar-Va  Peninsula  and  the  Shenandoah  Valley.      This  should  have  raad: 
The  New  England  States  are  the  primary  source  of  imported  chicks*. 
According  to  surveys  made  in  JJelaware  and  Maryland,  one-fourth  to  one- 
third  of  the  'hfl'by  chicks  raised  in  the  T)el-Mar-Ve  Peninsula  are  hatched 
in  the  jjew  En^lan^  \rea.     The  greater  part  o^  the  chicks  raised  are  hatched 
locally. 

Record  ^ur k°y  Crop  In  Prospect 
For 


\s  of  February  1,  turkey  growers  intended  to  raise  8  percant  more 
turkeys  in  19U5  than  in  19UU.     In  1QUU  a  record  number  of  36. k  million  birds 
(revision  from  the  \ugust  estimate  of  35.7  million  birds)  were  raised. 
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With  the  number  of  "breeder  hens  on  farms  January  1,  I9U5  —  U.  7 
million  —  6  percent  above  that  of  January  1,  19^- »  an  8  percent  increase 
in  the  number  of  turkeys  raised  over  last  year  is  possible.     Some  differ- 
ences exist  between  the  intentions  -  and  the. actual  number  raised  because 
of  various  factors.     Among  these  are  the  prices  of  poults,  the  prospective 
demand,  and  feed  prices.     In  I9UU,"  for  the  first  time  in  7  years  of  record, 
the  number  raised  exceeded  the  intentions  by  8  percent.     In  previous  years 
the  intentions  exceeded  the  number  raised. 

The  requirements  of  the  armed  forces  appear  at  least  .as  large  in 
19^5  as  in  19^.     Civilian  demand  probably  will  remain  strong  during  most 
of  the  year.     During  19 ^»  demand  for  tu-keys  exceeded  supply  by  a  wide 
margin  at  ceiling  -orices.     The  average  price  received  by  turkey  growers 
in  19'^-U  was  3I.6  cents  per  pound,  the  highest  ever  reported.    Feed  supplies 
at  present  sr?  somewhat  larger  than  last  year  and  prices  of. most  feed 
grains  for  the  current  marketing  year  probably  will  average : slightly  below 
19^3-UU,     Hence  it  is  likely  that  th°  number  of  turkeys  raised  will  agree 
fairly  closely  with  the  intentions.'' 

HE  (EFT  D^T?L0P1CTTS 

inn  Pprcent,  Sot-Aside  I s sued  on  -         .  .    .  . 

Canned  Poultry 

War  Food  Order  125,  effective  February  lU,  19*+5i  provides  for  the 
set-aside  of  100  percent  of  canned  poultry  (chicken  and  turkey)  ■  for  sale  to 
designated  governmental  agencies.     Military  requirements  are  set  at  approx- 
imately 70  million  pounds  of  canned  items  or  the  equivalent  of  200  to  250 
million  pounds  of  dressed  poultry. 

Besides  requiring  100  percent  set-aside  of  the  canned  poultry,  the 
order  prevents  the  use  of  poultry  meat  in  products  such  as  chicken  soup, 
chicken  or  turkey-a-la-king  and  chicken  and  noodle  mixtures.     The  order 
further  restricts  the  evisceration  of  chickens  and  turkeys  to  "authorized 
poultry  evi scerators"  who -are  reouired  to  process  according  to  U.   S,  Army 
specifications.     Such  eviscerated  poultry  must  then  be  set  aside  for  sale 
to  "authorized  poultry  canners"  for  fulfillment  of  Army  contracts  or  else  to 
be  released  by  governmental  agencies'* 

The  canning  of  poultry  is  a  development  which  gained  impetus  with 
the  coming  of  the  war.     Near  the'  end  of  19^1  the  Agricultural -Marketing 
Administration,  a  predecessor  of  the  War  Food  Administration,  purchased 
canned  boned  chicken  .and  canned  boned  turkey  for  lend-lease  purposes.  Since 
that  time,  the  armed  forces  have  been  procuring  large  quantities.  Availa.ble 
indications  show  that  prior  to  1939  probably  less  than  kO  million  rounds 
of.  dressed  poultry  were  used  for  canning  purposes. 

An  indication  of  the  quantities  of  chicken  and  turkey  which  have 
gone  into  canning  operations  are  the  amounts  certified  for  canning  by  the 
U.   S.  Department  of  Agriculture  Inspection  Service.     Although  thi s . do es 
not  give  complete  coverage,  since  some  processors  do  not  have  inspection 
service,  it  does  indicate  the  relative  amount  of  poultry  which  went  into 
canning  operations.     In  I9U3,  it  is  estim-ted  that  about  9°  percent  of  the 
poultry  canned  was  certified  for  canning  purposes  by  the  Inspection  Service. 
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(''...  Table  3.—  'Poultry  certified  for  canning  by  the  Inspection  Service 
.  •■■  •  ■'••(Dressed  weight  basis) 


Fiscal  year  ending  : 
!                   .  June  30  '  '  i 

Quantity 

•Million  nound1? 

1939 

36  k 

■  -  •  19t40 

U9.>+ 

19^1 

50.3 

•  :.       .  .  .  .  l6ju2-  ■ 

73.8 

-  19U3 

89.*+ 

9^7 

'Poultry  Withdrawals  f rom  Storage  Four 
Times  Average 

"Reflecting  the'  strong  demand  for  chicken  meat,  "withdrawals  from 
cold  storage  during  January  were  at  a  record  level.     A  net  out-movement  of 

million  pounds  took  73la.ce.     Most  of  the  withdrawals  were  fowls,  which 
decreased  almost  31  million  pounds  from  January  1  to  February  1.     The  heavy 
withdrawal  probably  was  due  in  p-^rt  to  the  strong  demand  for  this  tyoe 
of  chicken  meat  for  canning  -purposes.    Although  stocks  of  poultry  meat 
werQ  th*3  second  largest  ever  reported  for  February  1,  nvailable  cold- storage 
stocks  for  civilian  purposes  '-'ere  probably  not  much  above5  average.  Of 
the  total  2l6  million  oounds  in  cold  storage,  almost  half  was  Government 
owned. 

Table    U.-  Poultry  storage  stocks:     United  States,  Ja-u^ry  1 
and  February  1,  1935-39  average,  I9HU-U5 


Month  and  year 


January  1,  1935-39 
average   

February  1,  1935-39 
a.ve  rage   


January  1,  19UU 
February  1,  19UU 
January  1,  19^-5 
February  1,  19U9 


Total 


G-overnment 
holdings 


1,000  pounds 

137,977 
130,612 

226,l6l 

239,993 
269,021 

215,735 


1,00^  oounds 


•  93. 77U 
9S.81U 


:  Wo  n- G-o  ve  rnme  nt 

:  holdings   

1,000  pounds 


137,977 
130,612 

l/226,l6l 

1/239.993 
175, 2U7 
116,921 


1_/     Includes  G-overnment  holdings,   for  which  information  is  not  available. 

5gg  Producti on  Below  La st  Year;  Pri ces 
1  Fi  rm  at  Ceilings 

■         For  the  first  time  in  5. years,  January  farm  ^gg  production — 3^6  million 
dozen — declined  from  the  previous  year.     Convo^r^d  with  January  3  9^.  output 
in  January  1QU5  was  8  percent  le«ss.     Accounting  for  this  decline  was  a  reduc- 
tion of  1  p^rc-nt  in  the  rate  of  lay,  and  a  7  percent  smaller  number  of  layers 
on  farms. 
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SuTrolies  of  ecffs  in  January  were  below  those  of  last  year  because  of 
the  S  -oercent  decline  in  oroduction.     This  was  nartially  offs'et  by  withdrpw?is 
of  commercial  shell  and  frozen  eggs  from  cold  storage.     -he  total  net  out- 
movement  in  January  was  the  ennivalent  of  1,877,000  cases  com-oared  with  the 
eauivalent  of  ^5^,000  cases  in  January  lPUU.    About  half  of  the  out-movement 
in  January  ^his  year  was  due  to  Government  with drawal s ,  orincinally  by  WFA  for 
custom  drying  "our looses .     In  January  l'^UU,   for  the  first  time  on  record,  there 
was  a  ne£  in-movement  of  shell  eggs  into  cold  storage. 

Although  egg  production  declined  %  percent  from  that  of  the  previous 
year,  more  e-'-gs  were  available  for  civilian  consumotion,  orinci nally  as  a 
result  of  declines,  in  WFA' s  -nurchpse  of  dried  egg    for  Jpnuary.     Dried  e°-g 
ourchased  for  January  19^5  delivr-ry  totaled  only  f>  million  -oounds  com-oared 
with  26  million  pounds  in  January  lQUU.     The  eauivalent  of  2  million  more  case: 
was  available  for  civilian  consnm-nt ion  in  January  this  year  than  last. 

With  the  strong  civilian  demand  for  shell  ea^s  and  military  procurement 
nrobably  running  at  least  as  large  as  la^t  year,  the  mid-January  average 
nrice  received  by  farmers  shoved  much  less  than  the  usual  decline  from  the 
previous  month.     The  Jpnuary  15,  l0^,   f?rm  orice  for  eggs — Ul  cents  oer 
dozen — was  3  percent  below  that  of  the  -nrevious  month  com-oared  with  a  usual 
23  percent  decline.     The  January  farm  nrice  was  cents  above  Jpnuary  19HU. 

Since  mid-January,  wholesale  "orice  quotations  ^ave  declined  in  --ccord- 
•  ance  with  the  OPA  ceiling  regulations.  Current  receipts  at  Chicago  on  Jpnupry 
15  were  3&.9  cents  -oer  dozen  while  on  Februpry  17  they  ha-  declined  to  U 
cents  ner  dozen.  At  the.  latter  level  the  -nrice  was  still  2.^  cents  above  that 
of  the  nrevious  yepr.  Embargoes  on  civilian  freight  shi-oments  and  trans-norta- 
tion  difficulties  in  the  Northeastern  areas  resulted  in  some  Pressure  on  ceil- 
ing nrices.  In  some  cities  mprket  reoorts  indicated  that  sur>-olies  were  short 
of  the  demand  at  the  ceilings  by  a  small  m^rg^n. 

Revi  sed  Poultry  Products-Feed  Price 
Ratios  I ssued 

New  series  of  eg^-feed,  poultry- feed,  and  turkey-feed  orice  ratios, 
have  been  corn-nut  eri  and  nubli shed  in  Agricultural  Prices  issuer)  by  the  Bureau' 
of  .Agricultural  Economics  January  20.  IQHo.     A  future  issue  of  Th^  Poultry 
and  Egg  Situation  will  carry  further  details  pnd  comparisons  between  the  old 
and  new  -orice  ratios. 

Because  of  higher  nrices  received  for  eggs,  the  eggr-feed  nrice  ratio  , 
in  mid-January  lPU^  (revised  series)  was  21  percent  above  that  of  19U^  pnd  13 
-nercent  above  the  10-year  average.  The  ratio  showed  a  contra  <=ea  sonal  increas 
of  9  nercent  from  December,  whereas  there1  is  usually  no  change  from  December^ 
to  January. 

Inventory  Value  of  Poultry  Exceeded 
Only  by  Last  Year 

The  aggregate  value  of  chickens  on  fprms  (exclusive  of  broilers) 
January  1,  loUo  was   B6l6,ono,onn,  9  nercent  below  the  record  of  la«t  January 
1  but  otherwise  the  highest  on  record.     The  averse  inventory  value  ner 
chicken  wps  $1.11,  6  cents  below  the  January  lnkh  inventory  value,  but  alrcort 
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double  the  193^-^3  average  value.     11  c  decline  in  average  value  from  last 
year  was  primarily  due  to  the  decreases  in  eg?  -prices  during  the  early  part 
of  19^  so  that  the  value  imputed  to  chickens  on  the  first  of  Januar?/  this 
year  was  not  so  great  as  on  January  1,  I9UU,     The  inventory  value  of •  chickens 
tends  to  reflect  the  relative  profitability  in  egg  -oroduction. 

Both  the  aggregate  and  the  tier  head  value  of  turkeys  on  farms  '.January  1, 
19^5        were;  the  highest  on  record.     This  reflected  the  prospective 
.  sVrcng  demand  for  turkey  meat;  numbers  on  hand  were  slightly  below  those  of 
the  previous  year.     The' average  inventory  value  was  $5-75  P'-1"  head,  more  than 
double  the  193^-^3  average  and  9  percent  above  that  of  Jar.ri.ry  1,*  19^.  The 
aggregate  value,  U3  million  dollars,  was  3'  million  dollars  above  that,  pf  the 
previous  year.        ■  \  V\  . 

Table    5.-  Chickens  and  turkeys,  number  on  farms  January  1  and 
value  per  head,  number  of  chickens  and  turkeys  raiaed,. 
United  States,'  average  193u-^3,  19^+0-^5 


Chickens 

Turke.vs 

Number 

rai  sed 

Number  on: 

Value 

:  Number  on  : 

Value 

Year 

farms  : 

per 

:     farms  : 

per 

.  Chickens 

4  1 

:  Turkeys 

Jan.  1  : 

head 

Ja  n .  1  : 
* 

head 

Millions 

Cents 

Millions 

Cents 

Millions 

Millions 

Average 

193^3 

^33.6 

69.6 

6.7 

255 

702.9 

29.0 

I9U0 

^38.3 

.60.5 

8.6 

21 U 

617.0 

3^.2 

I9U1 

U2P.9 

65.  k 

7.3 

226 

716.  8 

33.2 

I9U2 

1  U7U.9 

83.2 

7.6 

30g 

79^.  8 

33-1 

I9U3 

!  5U0.8 

103.7 

6.7 

hkS 

93^.0 

33.0 

I9UU 

117.2 

7.6 

529 

7^5.8 

I9I+5 

5H.1 

111.0 

7.5 

575 

1/716.0 

1/39.5 

1/  Based  on  intentions  as  of  February  1,  I9U5. 


EGGS  USED  IN  PROCESSING,  19H2-M 

Prior  to  the  last  quarter  of  19^1,  most  egss  processed  were  out  into 
frozen  form.    For  the  years  1935  through  1939  frozen  egg  production  averared 
181  million  oounds  annually,  the  equivalent  of  U.g  million  cases,  about  5 
percent  of  the  farm  egg  oroduction.     Since  19^1,  large  quantities  of  eggs 
have  been  frozen  and  dried  at  later  dates.    For  the  oast  3  years  (19L?,  19^3. 
I9UU)  between  20  and  25  percent  of  the  total  farm  egg  production  has  been 
put  into  processed  form  and  utilized  in  forms  other  than  that  of  shell  eggs. 
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Year 


Table    6.-  Shell  eggs  used  in  processing,  19^2-^ 
 (Millions  of  cases)       


Liquid 
produced 
for  im- 
mediate 

con- 
sumption ± 


Net ■ frozen 
-production 

u 


Eggs  use d  in  dryinr 
Shell 


Frozen 


Storage 


Fresh 


Total 
Eggs 
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-5 

3.S 

3.1 

^  3.0' 

16.5 

20.9 

20.0 

•19^3 

.7 

6.8 

K2 

3-3 

17.6 

32.6 

21.7 
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.9 

8.9 

t.7 

?U.l 

U1.5 

26 .0 

1/  Total 

frozen 

egg  production 

minus 

frozen  eggs  used 

in  drying. 

With  a  large  expansion  in  eg£r-drying  activities,  mainly  "because  of  lend- 
lease  requirements,  an  increasing  volume  of  eggs  bs  been  utilized  for  de- " 
hydr^ting  purposes.    About  IE  percent  of  the  farm  eg?  product-ion  in  the  pa#t 
3  years   was  dried.     In  lykh  the  equivalent  of  y?  million  casrs  of  eggs,  18 
percent  of.  the  farm  egg  production,  was  used  for  drying  purposes.    Most  of  this 
was  converted  during  the  spring  and  came  from  fr-:sh  shell  eg  s.     Net  frozen  egg 
production  (total  frozen  egg  production  minus  quantities  used  for  drying)  has 
shown  large  incree.ses  during  the  past  3  years.    Probably  accounting  for  this  are 
the  increased  uses  of  frozen  eggs  by  the  bakery  industry. 


